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AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

The story of Eugene Victor Debs going to prison from his 
home in Terre Haute, Indiana, which is told in the succeeding 
pages, is substantially the same as it appeared daily in the New 
York Call from April 13th, igig, to April igth, 1919. I was 
privil^ed to accompany Debs on the whole journey only by 
reason of my connection with the editorial staff of The Call. 
For the purposes of this book I have rearranged the whole story, 
made it consecutive, and placed the incidents in their proper 
order as they occurred. Perhaps a total of 2,ooo words have been 
added to the narrative since it appeared in The Call. Otherwise, 
every word of this story was written in the flash and current of 
moments en route from Terre Haute to Cleveland, to Mounds- 
ville, and during the two succeeding days in Wheeling, West 
Virginia. There was no time to attempt to polish the story then. 
The main endeavor, both of myself and of The Call, was to get 
the story before thousands of readers. 1 have had no deeire 
since its appearanct in The Call to rewrite it, and the only excuse 
for its appearance now in this form is to give the narrative a 
national reading to the end that the workers might bestir them- 
selves in the face of this and other colossal social tragedies. 



New York City, 



David Kagsnee. 
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i8ss— Born, Terre Haute, Ind. (November 5). 

1870 — Graduated with credit from the Old Seminary School in 
Terre Haute. Began working in shop for Terre Haute Sc In- 
dianapolis Railroad Company. Promoted to locomotive fireman, 

1874 — Clerk, grocery store at Terre Haute. Hulman & Cox. 

1870 to 187S— Joined Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. Or- 
ganized Brotherhood of Railroad Brakemen. Helped organize 
Switchmen's Mutual Aid Association and Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Car Men, 

1878 — As 'ociate editor of the Firemen's Magazine. 

1879— Elected City Clerk. 

18S0— Grand secretary, Firemen's Magazine (July). 

1893— Editor and manager of Firemen's Magazine (February), 
Organized, at Chicago, the American Railway Union (June). 

1894.— Great Northern strike organized (April 16). Pullman 
itrike. Jail. 

1895— Advocates co-operative commonwealth (November). 

1896 — A Democrat Votes for and supports Bryan. 

1897— Publicly announces conversion to Socialism. 

i8gS — Organized Social Democratic party of America. 

1900 — Candidate for President on Socialist Democratic ticket; 
87,814 votes. 

1904— Again candidate; 402.321 votes. 

19OS — Advocates industrial unionism. 

1908 — Candidate for President on Socialist ticket; 421,00s votes. 

igiz— Candidate for President on Socialist ticket; 900,000 votes. 

1916— Candidate for Congress from the 5th Congress district of 
Indiana. 

igt8 — September, indicted, tried and convicted under the Es- 
pionage act for utterances made in a speech at Canton, Ohio, on 
June 16. 

1919— March 13, Supreme Court upholds conviction, evading 
the issue of the constitutionality of the Espionage act, and Debs 
on April 13 begins the serving of a i»-year sentence in the state 
penitentiary at Mound svillc, W. Va. 
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HOW DEES PILLORIED THE SUPREME COURT 
WHEN HIS CONVICTION WAS CONFIRMED 

"The decision is perfectly consistent with the character 
of the Supreme Court as a ruling class tribunal. It could 
not have been otherwise. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, the decision is of small consequence. But there 
is an issue at stalie of vital interest to the American 
people. It involves the fundamental right of free speech. 
Without this, our boasted freedom is a delusion and a 
farce, 

"The Supreme Court has dodged the issue. It has held 
the Espionage Law valid without affirming its constitu- 
tionality. The real issue before the court was the con- 
stitutionality of the act. This issue the Supreme Court 
did not dare to decide. What the Supreme Court did 
decide is, that the constitution is another 'scrap of 
paper.' 

"Great issues are not decided by courts, but by the 
people. I have no concern in what the coterie of be- 
gowned corporation lawyers in Washington may decide 
in my case. The court of final resort is the people, and 
that court will be heard from in due time. 

"The decision just rendered places the United States 
where old Russia under the Czar left off. It is good 
for, at least, a million Bolshevist recruits in this country. 

"I stand by every word of the Canton speech. The 
Supreme Court to the contrary, notwithstanding, the Es- 
pionage Law is perfectly infamous, and a disgrace as well, 
to the capitalist despotism at whose behest it was enacted. 

"Sixty years ago the Supreme Court affirmed the va- 
lidity of the Fugitive Slave law to save chattel slavery. 
Five years later that infamous institution was swept from 
the land in a torrent of blood. I despise the Espionage 
Law with every drop of blood in my veins, and I defy 
the Supreme Court and all its powers of capitalism to do 
their worst. 

"All hail to the workers of America and the world I 

"The day of emancipation is dawnm^V 




IN TERRE HAUTE 

Chapter One 

Unguarded and unescorted, save for the company of 
a few friends, Eugene Victor Debs, four times candidate 
for President of the United States on the Socialist party 
ticket, on Saturday, April iz, 1919, left his home in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, on the ten o'clock train over the Big 
Four Route for Cleveland, Ohio, to surrender himself to 
the federal authorities who would take him to prison 
for ten years for having exercised his constitutional right 
of free speech, thereby violating the Espionage Law, a 
war time statute, enacted June 15th, 1917. 

Debs had made a speech under the auspices of the 
Ohio State Socialist convention at Canton. Ohio, June 
16th, 1918, in which he reiterated the Socialist Party's op- 
position to the war, denounced the profiteers, paid tribute 
to the Eolsheviki of Russia, and all the struggling forces 
in the world that were making for the emancipation of 
the workers. For this speech Debs was tried on Sep- 
tember 9, 1918, in the Federal Court at Cleveland before 
Judge D. C. Westenhaver, and was found guilty by a 
jury on September 12th. On Friday, September 14th, 
^i 1918, he was sentenced to serve ten years at the Mounds- 
^1 ville, West Virginia, State Penitentiary, which has a 
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contract with the government to receive 250 federal pris- 
oners a year. 

It was about 11 o'clock Saturday morning, April 12, 
1919, when the telephone in Debs' home rang. Debs 
himself answered. It was District Attorney Wertz on 
the other end of the line. "Yes," said Gene. "Good 
morning. What can I do for you?" 

Wertz told Debs that he would not send a deputy mar- 
shal to Terre Haute to escort him to Qeveland, but that 
Debs should leave at the earliest possible moment of his 
own accord. 

"Thank you, Mr. Wertz; I'll be right along. Good- 
by." 

From that moment until 9:30 o'clock in the evening 
Debs was busying himself at home packing up a few 
of his things for the journey to the penitentiary. Mrs. 
Kate Debs, his wife, helped him with this and that, re- 
minding him to write that little note before he went 
away, and "Don't you think you should attend to this?" 

All day long telegrams and special delivery letters 
poured into his home in 8th street. They were from his 
friends in all comers of the continent. 

"What a wonderful demonstration of love," said 'Gene 
as he opened another telegram that arrived while he and 
I were seated in his parlor. He signed for the message, 
patted the little messenger boy on the head and called a 
loving "Good-by" as the astonished youngster tripped 
down the porch and off the wooden steps. 

It was just before 2 o'clock that I arrived in Terre 
Haute. There were crowds at the station, and I thought 
surely that Debs must have just gotten away. A news- 



boy thrust a local paper in my hand, and I read it eagerly 
for the first word of Debs' movement. 

On the first page was a little item to the effect that 
District Attorney Wertz had told Debs to come to Cleve- 
land. 

I hailed a taxi. "Take me to Debs' home," I urged. 
A moment later it occurred to me that maybe the driver 
did not know wrhere Debs lived. I told him. The chauf- 
feur smiled, "I wish I had a dollar for every man I've 
driven to Debs' house. Why, more people in Terre 
Haute know where 'Gene Debs lives than they know the 
location of City Hall." In a few minutes we were at 
Debs' home. 

Some moments elapsed before the door was opened. A 
tall, matronly woman, with gentle face and kindly mien, 
opened the door. There was a slight hesitancy in her 
manner. I sensed the situation at once. Persons com- 
ing into that home that day were nothing less than in- 
truders, interlopers, and embarrassment overwhelmed 
me. Yes, Debs was at home, she said, but very busy. 
"He is upstairs writing some letters now." Then the 
door opened wider and she bade me come in. I stepped 
into the parlor. Footsteps were heard on the steps above 
and 'Gene was coming down. 

Debs appeared to be in much better health than when 
he was on trial in Cleveland last September. His shoul- 
ders are less stooped, His eye is clear and his voice is 
firm, sweet and resonant. We sat a few moments in his 
parlor. It was a wonderful spring day down there in 
southern Indiana. Everywhere one sensed the budding 
and bursting of new hfe. Debs felt it. 
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"What a splendid day, and did you notice out there on 
the lawn the leaves are coming out ?" he said. 

The bell rang. It was another telegram from some one 
far away sending last greetings of love and good will. 

"I am going away at lo o'clock to-night," Debs said. 
Then he told me of the conversation with District At- 
torney Wertz. "Well, I am all ready. Yes, I am ready 
to go to prison. I am ready to pay the ultimate penalty 
for speaking what to me was the truth. I said in court 
at Qeveland that I had not one word to retract. I have 
not anything to retract now." 

I asked Debs if he would tell me his own feelings in 
connection with his going to prison. He smiled. I knew 
at once that I had asked a foolish question, for the an- 
swer to it was flashed to me in his smile, his wonderful, 
confident smile. We chatted about this and that. Names 
bobbed up in the conversation frequently. To every 
name mentioned, Debs would say, "Give him my love 
when you get back to New York," or "Tell the dear Com- 
rade that it is all right ; everything works out for ultimate 
good." 

"What about a pardon? I don't know anything 

ABOUT one. I HAVE ASKED FOR NONE. NOR SHALL I. 

"I STAND ON THE THRESHOLD OF GOING TO PRISON WITH 
IfALICE TOWARD NONE, AND WITH PERFECT FAITH IN THE 
RECTITUDE OF MY COURSE AND AN ABSOLUTE CONFIDENCE 
IN THE JUSTICE AND ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF THE CAUSE TO 
WHICH I HAVE GLADLY GIVEN MY LIFE. To ASK A PARDON 
WOULD BE TO CONFESS GUILT." 

Debs' eyes were flashing iire, and a steely glint came 
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into them. He told of the wonderful meetings he had 
been having in northern Ohio. 

"The other night at Lima," he said, "we had a great 
meeting in the street. The Chamber of Commerce had 
shut up all the halls to us. Well, we didn't need their 
halls. The streets hold more people than halls. Then the 
fire department came, evidently with the intention of 
squirting the hose on us. 1 told those crowds the firemen 
would not dare to turn the hose on them. Why, had they 
done so, that crowd would have turned their carts upside 
down." 

'Gene slapped his leg a whack, as the thought flashed 
across his mind of this attempted petty denial of free 
speech. 

Debs said that he thought the dark forces of reaction, 
as epitomized in District Attorney Wertz, truly thought 
that Bolshevism was rapidly spreading throughout the 
United States, and that, if they could cut out its tongue, 
they would then have killed it. 

"There is no doubt," he said, "but that they want to 
put me in jail." 

He thought it not altogether unlikely that President 
Wilson might intervene. "Wilson has a vision," said 
Debs, "There is some light on his social horizon, how- 
ever much it may be obscured by the clouds that hover 
over and around him. He sees that the liberties of the 
people cannot be crushed by repressive measures. But 
there are tremendous forces behind the President, or be- 
fore him, I don't know which, that won't let him be 
free." Debs made it very clear to me that, so far as he 
was concerned, he was willing to go to prison, if prison 
9 



be the price of truth, conscience and one's respect for the 
integrity of one's own soul. 

As we talked those few moments, not more than a half 
hour altogether, Mrs. Debs reminded him that there were 
many little duties he had yet to perform before he began 
his Journey to prison. "Yes, dear; I'll be right along." 
I knew I was intruding on these sacred premises. 

"Well, I have got many little things to do this after- 
noon. I have to write a note or two, then there are 
some relatives I must see here in town before I go away. 
And there is an old man and his wife I must go to see; 
they are both sick and neither is able to leave the house. 
They have been my neighbors for many years. I must 
see them." 

Only a few persons in Terre Haute, the town in which 
Debs has made his home for these many years, and which 
has become famous through its connection with his name, 
knew that he was leaving them that night for the last 
time. Perhaps Debs wouldn't come back any more. 
Maybe he would have to serve his full lo years after 
all. Maybe the capitalists would exact from him the 
full pound of flesh. At the station there was only a little 
group to see him off, some of those upon whom 'Gene 
had called to bid a last farewell that afternoon. 

These town folk, who love him and know him far 
what he is and for what he has done for humanity, were 
arranging a huge demonstration for him. Debs request- 
ed them to call it off. He did not want it, "I just want 
to slip out quietly now. When I come back, I told them, 
that will be the time." 

A little way down the street from his two-story frame 
ig 
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dwelling two children, about lo years old, were playing 
with a kitten. I had just left Debs' home, but as an ex- 
periment, I asked one bright-eyed youngster where 'Gene 
Debs lived. 

"Right in that second house from the comer there, two 
doors below Sycamore street. You can't miss him ; he's 
the man with the kind face." Then the little girl chirped 
up: 

"Yes, the other day he patted me on my head and told 
me not to hurt my kitten, and I have not squeezed it 
since," The little one pressed the kitten close to her 
body, 

I had no special way in which to occupy my time dur- 
ing the remainder of the afternoon so I decided to talk 
about 'Gene Debs to whomever I chanced to meet. 

Down on the railroad tracks near the station where I 
had just come in was a watchman's shanty. I looked 
in and there was a watchman, an old man, looking to be 
about 60 years. His face was red and weather beaten. 
His eyes were red, too, from the wind and cinders. He 
was reaching his arm through the little window to dip 
a cup into a pail of water that was placed on an up- 
turned box, 

"Do you happen to know where Debs lives ?" I asked. 

"Well, I guess I oughta," replied the railroad watch- 
man in an all-knowing manner. He directed me to the 
house which I had just left, 

"I guess you know they're taking him away to-day to 
prison," I ventured. 

"Yes, I know it." A fierce glint tempered with sadness 



stoic into the eyes of the old railroader who hastily 
gulped down the water he had dipped from the pail. 

"I suppose you are going up to say good-by to him 
before he goes." 

"Oh, 'Gene Debs never goes out of Terry Hut but 
what he comes by this shanty and yells in, "So long. Bob, 
see you soon again.' He'll come by here to-night before 
he goes away. He won't be gone long, I'll bet." That 
night, Just before train time, 'Gene Debs, his brother, 
Theodore, and I were walking slowly to the station from 
Debs' home. 

"Just a minute, boys," said Debs, "I want to stop at 
that shanty over there and say 'so long' to Bob." 

Strolling down Seventh street towards the center of 
the city's heart (Wabash avenue) an elderly man hove 
into sight. He looked to me as though he might be a re- 
tired wage worker, too old now, maybe, to work at what- 
ever had been his trade. A butt of a cigar was gripped 
between his brown teeth, and a battered hght felt hat 
dipped over one eye. His clothes hung upon his slender 
frame in a manner resembling nothing so much as a 
scarecrow's. I put the same questions to him. With 
some show of city pride after the manner of an elder 
citizen who has a speaking acquaintance with all the local 
celebrities, my friend owned that he knew 'Gene Debs 
very well. 

"I once worked for him," he vouchsafed, swelling up 
just a little. I asked what he had done for Debs. 

"Oh, I tinkered round his porch and painted her up. 
Well, so 'Gene is leaving Terry Hut to-night for prison I 
Well, I'll be damned. That's tough, ain't it? Well, now, 



fliere ■ as Don Roberts ! Don laid these bricks in this 
street. Yes, sir, he paved all this street you see here, and 
what did he get for it? Why, he got six years, that's 
what he got for it. Six years. Times ain't changed 
none; the more you do for people the more they soak 
you. Ain't it so? Yes, sir, Don Roberts 'done' six 
years at the 'pen.' That's what he got for paving these 
streets." 

I now remembered that Don Roberts had been the 
mayor of the city some while back and was Involved in, 
or said to be, in a graft scandal. He had served his 
term. 

"What does Mr. Roberts think of 'Gene Debs?" I in- 
quired. 

"Fingers and toes with him," replied the old fellow. 
"You'll find Don down there standing 'round the Terry 
Hut House, they all stand 'round there Saturday after- 
noons. Now I'll just bet you anything that when 'Gene 
Debs come out of prison he and Don '11 be thicker than 
ever." 

"Do you know," I said, "some day Terre Haute will 
honor itself by erecting a huge monument to the memory 
of Debs?" 

"Well, I don't know. Now we ain't much on monu- 
ments in Terry Hut. Did you see that Soldiers and 
Sailors monument down there in the park on your way 
up. Ain't that a hell of a looking thing? No, we don't 
go in much for monuments here in Terry Hut. This 
is a frontier town. We used to be wide open here, every- 
thing in full blast. By the way, mister, where do you 
come from?" I told him I had just arrived from New 
13 



York. His eyes opened wider and he took a litt) gasp. 

"Well, that must be a great city, eh? Wide upen, I 
guess. What kind of politics have you got down there 
now?" I told him Tammany controlled the city. 

"Oh! Wide open town, eh?" No, I said, the politi- 
cians were trying to make some show of respectability. 

"J«st like it is here m Terry Hut," he said with dis- 
gust. 

"Well, you'll see Don down there hanging 'round tiie 
Terry Hut House. He'll tell you all you want to know 
about 'Gene Debs. I'll just go 'round and say good-by to 
'Gene before he goes." The old wage worker slowly 
ambled ofif toward Debs' home to take his parting fare- 
well. 1 

Down at the Terre Haute House some leading citizens 
and politicians were standing in groups out on the pave- 
ment. Several iron rods that were holding up the awn- 
ing that extended to the curb were bent in just about up 
to a man's shoulder, and several leading citizens were 
settled snugly against them. I went into the bar. It was 
crowded. 

The man next to me was drinking slowly from a glass 
of beer. He wore striped trousers that were frayed at 
the heels, and a black coat that was green and shiny in 
the back and elbows. A greenish black braid ran all 
around it and on the cufEs. A high piccadilly collar with 
soiled flaps pinched his neck. He had a professional aJr 
about him. 

We struck up a conversation about 'Gene Debs. 
"Well, I should say I do know him t For twenty years. 
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"What does Terrc Haute think about Debs going to 
prison?" I ventured. 

"Well, now, speaking for myself," he began, "I have 
known Debs for many years. I like him personally, but 
he's certainly got some cranky notions in his head." He 
gulped down the rest of his beer and ordered another. 

"I'll tell you, I hope Debs goes to prison, and I hope 
he s-e-r-v-e-s — twenty-four hours." I was surprised. 

"But why the twenty-four hours?" 

"Just to prove to him and his followers that the law 
is bigger than he is." Some one nudged the doctor's arm 
and they strolled away to a stall in the bar room. 

At the Terre Haute Tribune office I interviewed Mr. 
House, the city editor. 

"Everybody in Terre Haute loves Debs," he said with 
feeling, "but many think he was mighty foolish to make 
that speech when he did. He had no right to do that. 
I guess the feeling in Terre Haute about Debs is some- 
think like this. Ninety-five per cent of the people here 
don't like his ideas, but they worship the man. They all 
love him. But there probably is not one man or woman 
in that ninety-five per cent but who would go to jail 
for 'Gene Debs if they could." 

Further down on Wabash avenue where 'Gene and 
Theodore have their office I came up to the janitor of the 
building. 

" 'Gene Debs ain't been here to-day," he said. "He's 
going to prison to-day. Didn't you see it in the papers? 
He'll be back soon, though, I guess." The last expression 
rang true with sincerity and hope for the future of Debs. 
15 



"I am not going to prison, but to victory," said Debs 
to me just before I left him in the afternoon. 

In spite of the fact that on Saturday afternoon a com- 
mittee representing the Terre Haute local of the Social- 
ist party and a delegation from the Terre Haute Central 
Labor Union called on him to get his permission to hold 
a demonstration that night, which Debs would not per- 
mit, there were at the Big Four railroad station more 
than 200 of the old guard, the faithful Comrades who 
would not let their 'Gene go away from them without 
a farewell and a last handshake. 

Shortly after 9 o'clock Saturday night I went to the 
Debs home on 8th street, near Sycamore. Lights were 
shining through the side windows of his sitting room. 
For some minutes I sat on the porch, not wishing to in- 
trude before the moment Debs had requested me to come. 
Persons coming from the movies passed his home, and 
each said something in inaudible tones. Frequently I 
heard people say, "There is 'Gene Debs' home. They 
are taking him away to-night." 

In the sitting room, furnished like any ordinary Ameri- 
can home, sat Debs in an ample rocking chair, smoking a 
cigar. He might have just returned from a campaign 
trip. There was good nature everywhere, and Debs 
seemed to be the one least affected by the ordeal through 
which he was to pass in the few hours and days to come. 
Around him sat his brother, Theodore, Mrs. Debs, Ar- 
thur Bauer and Mrs. Bauer and daughter, Mrs. Debs' 
mother and one or two neighbors. On a table was placed 
a huge bunch of American Beauty roses. Mrs. Flynn, 
an old washer-woman, had bought them out of the hard- 
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earned money received for washing clothes of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Debs saw me looking at the flowers. He told me 
something about Mrs. Flynn. 

"She is a Catholic," said Debs, "and every morning 
for many years she has prayed for me." The great and 
simple man blew a ring of smoke and smiled rather 
sadly. 

"The back of the house resembles a horticultural hall," 
said Mrs. Debs, as she showed me the myriad flowers 
that had been brought to the house all day and evening. 
They were tlie gifts of Debs' neighbors, many of whom 
do not share his ideas, but who worshiped the matL 

"Eight up the street," said Debs, "lives a rich overall 
manufacturer. He has a big factory. Of course, he 
doesn't like the things I say about capitalism, and docs 
not sympathize in any way with our views, but he is a 
splendid neighbor and was here to-day to say good-by." 

"Over in that corner house," Debs moved from his 
chair and, going to the window, pointed across the street, 
"live the two Douglass girls, with their mother. Those 
girls have wept all day because I am going to prison," 
AH the while Debs spoke impersonally. He might have 
been speaking of Bill Haywood or Emma Goldman, or 
any other individual in hard luck, yet loved by his fellow 
man. 

"Well, Eugene, we had better start," said Mrs. Debs, 
rising to go. 

'Yes, we don't want to miss our train," replied Debs, 
rising. 

Theodore, who has been closer than a brother to 
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Eugene, like Jonathan to David, went to the hat rack and 
helped 'Gene with his coat. Mrs. Debs' aged mother 
was weeping softly. 'Gene went over to her and patted 
her check. "It is all right, mother," he said with infinite 
tenderness, "it will come out all right in the end." 

In front of the house there was an automobile to fake 
the party to the station. Debs said he would rather walk, 
so Theodore and myself escorted him. It was five min- 
utes' walk. Gathered on the sidewalk in front of the 
depot was the faithful old guard. They were miners, 
factory workers, some well dressed business men, all to- 
gether there on the street, scarcely lighted, all talking 
and feeling in their hearts a sorrow which they could 
not fully express. 'Gene strolled right into the crowd. 
Instantly he was surrounded by a large group. Those 
who could not edge their way right up to Debs reached 
over the heads of the more fortunate ones and clutched at 
the coat sleeves. 

Debs went from one to the. other, speaking words of 
love and cheer. They represented, typically so, the 
great American labor movement. They wer^ the ones 
who would gladly have gone to prison to Serve Debs* 
sentence for him. 

One big raw-boned miner worked through the crowd. 
He thrust his gnarled hand into that of Debs' and tears 
flowed freely from his eyes. "We're with you, 'Gene," he 
sobbed, "by God, we're with you to the last man." 

"I know it," said Debs, patting his cheek; "until the 

last drop we'll stand together, all of us. You know only 

by standing together can we win. You boys take care 

of the outside and I'll take care of the inside." 
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Debs passed into the station and bought his ticket. The 
crowd followed. For five minutes there was a buzz of 
voices, then a great hurrah that echoed through the sta- 
tion. 

"Three cheers for our 'Gene,"shouted a little Scotch- 
man in greasy overalls and a jumper. Two hundred 
voices echoed the sentiment. Out on the platform they 
followed, first one running up to Debs, then another, all 
eager to get the last handshake or the last word. Two 
business men could not possibly be more competitive for 
the good things of life than were these men competing, 
viemg with each other just to touch the hem of 'Gene 
Debs' garment. 

Debs mounted the steps. A Pullman porter doffed his 
hat as he stepped up. Instantly Debs removed his broad 
felt hat. In this manner the crowd stood for some min- 
utes. 

Right up front in the crowd was a soldier in uniform. 
On one sleeve he wore two gold stripes, and on the other 
was one gold stripe. The soldier boy stood first on one 
foot, then on the other. 

He could restrain himself no longer. He climbed up 
on the platform, grasped Debs by the hand and fairly 
shouted : 

"Mr. Debs, I went through hell over there for them, 
and now I'm ready to go through hell over here for you." 

The crowd let out a war whoop, 

"And there are a million more like me," shouted the 
soldier back to the crowd. 

Just before the train pulled out Phil Reinbold, fonner 
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president of the Terre Haute Central Labor Union, 
stepped up. He and "Gene embraced. 

"We won't forget you, 'Gene," said the labor man. 

"We have stood side by side for many years, Phil," 
said Debs, affectionately, "and we'll stick unti! the last 
drop of blood — until the last tap of the bell." 

Mrs. Debs took off her hat when the crowd uncovered 
as the train pulled out of Terre Haute to take this man 
to the penitentiary for lo years. Debs threw a kiss to 
his good wife and Comrade, and yelled a cheery good-by 
to all the rest. A little way down the platform a young 
girl pulled a red flower from her bosom and threw it at 
Debs, who was still standing on the platform. 

Wc went right into the smoker until the porter made 
up Debs' bed. Thus began the journey to the prison. 

Earlier that day Debs gave me this statement : 

"During my incarceration my Comrades will be true 
and my enemies will be satisfied, and therefore, as far as 
I am concerned, all will be well with the world." 

I asked Debs how Mrs. Debs was bearing up under 
the great strain. * 

"She has stood shoulder to shoulder with me through 
every storm that has beat upon me, and she is standing 
firm now." 

Debs said that it was the regret of Mrs. Debs that she 
could not go with him. "But she cannot do that, so she 
will remain here to keep the home fires burning." 

All about the Debs home there was every indication 
that the world's great humanist would remain undis- 
turbed for the rest of his life. A man was working in 



the little garden in back of the house, laying out new 
flower beds for Mrs. Debs and pruning the trees on the 
lawn in front. 

Mrs. Debs took keen delight in opening the hundreds 
of telegrams that came to the house all day Saturday 
and Sunday, and which are probably still pouring into 
the home. Quietly standing by his side throughout all of 
his trials and tribulations, throughout all of the homage 
and glory that have been lavished with loving hands 
upon her celebrated husband. Mrs. Debs refused to give 
out any statement concerning the plight in which Debs 
now finds himself. No word of antagonism has escaped 
her lips for those tremendous forces that conspired to 
silence the eloquent tongue of Eugene Victor Debs. 

Her hair may be just a wee bit whiter ; her cheek may 
have lost just a little of its accustomed rosiness; she may 
even be somewhat thinner, but withal she is quite as erect 
and carries her head in the same queenly manner, resem- 
bling nothing so much as a great tree in some forest over 
which has swept many a strong wind, yet which remains 
steadfast, braced to weather any storm that may again 
arise. 

Saturday morning Debs had received in the mail copies 
of a photograph of the bust which is being made of him 
by Mayer, of New York, the sculptor who made the now 
famous "People's Lincoln," which is to be placed in every 
school and college in the land. The photograph of the 
Debs bust is a tribute to the artist. Every tiny vein, 
every line of suffering and trial, the valleys and crevices 
in Debs' face are revealed in the picture. When this he- 



roic work is completed it will be placed in the Rand 
School of New York. Perhaps some day replicas of 
Debs' bust will find their way to every school and col- 
lege in America, beside that of Lincoln. 
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BOUND FOR CLEVELAND 
Chapter Two 



On the train from Terre Haute Debs was accompanied 
by his brotber-in-]aw, Arthur Baur, Terra Haute drug- 
gist, and myself. 

Debs smoked two or three cigars as we sat in the club 
car. He talked lively and was in excellent spirits. Soon 
after 12 o'clock I persuaded him to retire. 

During the three-cornered conversation I said to Debs : 

"Your imprisonment will certainly tend to accelerate 
whatever boom that would otherwise have been started 
for you for President. If the Socialists in convention 
again nominate you, would you consent to make the 
run?" 

"There is better timber in the woods than I," re- 
plied Debs. "Let me see. The presidential cam- 
paign IS two years away. Why, in two years I'll 

BE the best swabber OF FLOORS OR THE BEST PRISON 
CLERK IN MOUNDSVILLE." 

I told Debs that not a single Socialist in America would 
agree with him in his opinion that there is better timber 
in the woods than he. Not a man or woman but who 
would defer that honor in favor of Debs. 

If Debs is still in prison when the presidential cam- 
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paign rolis around, what worthier honor could the Social- 
ist party confer upon its membership and its constitu- 
ency than by honoring Debs in naming him as its choice 
for the Presidency? 

I reminded Debs that he had already been nominated, 
so far as New York was concerned. He wanted to 
know how that came about, and I told him that several 
weeks ago, when Scott Nearing was given a reception 
following his trial, some one, in paying a tribute to the 
Socialist educator, mentioned him as the party's candi- 
date for President. Whereupon Nearing nstantly put 
the quietus on that spontaneous boom by declaring that 
'Gene Debs was the logical leader of the party in the 
presidential race. 

"That is 50 characteristic of Nearing," said Debs. 

Debs did not say positively to me that he would refuse 
to run for President. Neither did he give me any au- 
thority for assuming that he would accept the nomina- 
tion. 

This conversation led Debs to speak of "leaders." 

"Very often," said Debs, "a leader is, in fact, a mis- 
leader. It is the workers, the men and women who do 
the hard work in building up their branches and their 
locals, to whom all the credit, homage, honor and glory 
is due. They are the salt of the earth, the gold in the 
rainbow. 

"These simple people, these Jiramie Higginses who 
work early and late for the cause, who arrange the meet- 
ings, who wash the dishes after the festive dinners — 
O my soul I How much we owe to the workers in our 
movement. They expect no pay, they receive no honors. 
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If you were to approach them with your thanks for the 
good they have done, they would blush to the roots of 
their hair. 

"I have had a regret all of my days that I shall not live 
long enough to repay these dear and beloved Comrades 
of mine for the wonderful love and honors they have 
showered upon me with their loving hands — their seamed 
and scarred hands, worn and shriveled from the toil that 
has been their lot. 

"Their Joy is to serve, and yet none serve them." 

Debs was thinking more than he said. His face, at 

moments, was sad and grave. While he was speaking 

of the service of the workers to the cause dearest to their 

hearts his face was radiant and a moisture came to his 

«y°. - ;;i.j:iai 

"All that I am in this world," he was saying, softly, 
"is what my Comrades have made me. They are the 

fruit of the choicest tree that ever grew," 

Across from us, sitting in the brightly lighted smoking 
car of the Big Four Line, sat several smooth and soft 
gentlemen, clothed in immaculate linen. They were go- 
ing somewhere to make a trade, or to strike a bargain. 
They knew Debs sat within a few feet of them. Each 
man had either a newspaper or a magazine before his 
■ eyes, pretending to be reading it. But I saw each man 
look over his hook or paper, and steal a glance again and 
again at Debs on the sly. A little while before they had 
run out on the platform of the Pullman at Terre Haute 
to see what all the racket was about. 
People asleep in their berths in several cars ahead and 
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below the one in which Debs was assigned came out b I 
their pajamas and nighties under their coats. 

One tall fellow, with a fine face, and clothed in his 1 
pajamas, shook Debs by the hand and said: "Mr. Debs, 
I am going to Canton. Have you ever been there?" 

"Oh, yes," replied Debs, appreciating the humor, "I 
made a speech there once." The old guard standing down 
on the dimly lighted platform of the station lauded 
heartily. 

It was at Canton that Debs made the speech on Jime 
16, 1918, that resulted in his indictment, conviction and 
imprisonment. 

Shortly before five, the porter came to my berth at the 
opposite end of the car. I was sleeping soundly. 

"Are you with Mr. Debs?" the porter inquired. He 
seemed to regard me as a deputy. "Mr. Debs has Just 
gotten up." 

A few moments later, Debs was in the wash room writ- 
ing a note. He said he had slept only an hour, "but," he 
added, "I was resting with my thoughts." If one could 
only write what those thoughts were. 

We again went to the club car, and in a moment Baur 
joined us. A stranger was sitting opposite. He ap- 
proached Debs and I was alert, thinking the stranger 
might be a deputy to place Debs under arrest He was 
just a man who wanted to shake 'Gene's hand and give 
him his love. Debs said he did not know the person. 

In the early morning while the train was creeping 

slowly into the Cleveland yards Debs leaned over to me 

and asked me to take his statement for his comrades 

throughout the United States. I fished about for some 
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paper in my coat, and not finding any, took a book that 
I had in ray grip. Although I was unaware of it at that 
moment I had picked out the book: "Debs: His Life, 
Writings and Speeches," by Stephen Marion Reynolds. 
When I had written that statement in the back of the 
book Debs remarked, "That makes a nice addendum, 
doesn't it?" I asked him if he would sign his last state- 
•ment for me. This is the statement : 

"As I am about to enter the prison doors, I wish to 
send to the Socialists of America who have so loyally 
stood by me since my first arrest this little message of 
love and cheer, These are pregnant days and promising 
ones. 

"We are all on the threshold of tremendous changes. 
The workers of the world are awakening and bestirring 
themselves as never before. All the forces that are play- 
ing upon the modem world are making for the overthrow 
of despotism in all its forms and for the emancipation 
of the masses of mankind. 

"I shall be in prison in the days to come, but m y revo- 
lutionary spirit will be abroad and I shall not be inactive. 
Let us all in this supreme hour measure up to our full 
stature and work together as one for the great cause that 
means emancipation for us all. 

"Love to all my Comrades and all hail to the revolu- 

_ tion. 

ft "Eugene V. Debs." 



Earlier in the night I asked Debs what would be his 
.ttitude toward a possible pardon. 
"Suppose," I asked him, "Presujent Wilson should 
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CABLE A PARDON FOR YOU WITHOUT ANY STRINGS AT- 
TACHED TO IT, AN UNCONDITIONAL PARDON, WHAT WOULD 
YOU DO, WHAT WOULD BE YOUR ATTITUDE?" 

Debs took another draw on his cigar. As the smoke 
curled from his lips his answer was ready: 

"I SHALL REFUSE TO ACCEPT IT, UNLESS THAT SAME 
PARDON IS EXTENDED TO EVERY MAN AND WOMAN IN 
PRISON UNDER THE ESPIONAGE LaW, ThEY MUST LET 
THEM ALL OUT — I. W, W. AND ALL — OR I WON't COME 
OUT. I DO NOT WANT ANY SPECIAL DISPENSATION OF JUS- 
TICE IN MY CASE, It is PERFECTLY CLEAR. I ALWAYS 
HAVE TAKEN THAT POSITION, AND I CANNOT TOO STRONG- 
LY reassert it NOW." 

I understood. Every one of his followers will under- 
stand. 

All during the trip to Cleveland Debs talked gayly 
enough. He toid us stories of how back in 1896 he had 
campaigned for Bryan for president. "Even during that 
campaign," Debs said, "I was getting along fast toward 
Socialism, I was talking straight industrial unionism, 
and some of Bryan's lieutenants did not like it. They 
said I was directing more attention to myself through my 
speeches delivered direct to the workers than was Bryan 
with his free silver panacea." Debs chuckled merrily 
as he recalled the incident. 

"Many years ago," he went on, "during the great C 
pie Creek strike in Colorado I was asked to go out t 
and help to organize the miners. I would not go i 
situation like the one I found out there again i 
thing in the world — not for anything except for So- 
cialism. 
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"The towns were flooded with armed thugs and they 
were all ordered to shoot any labor agitators that arrived 
on the scene. The business men and the mine owners 
had determined they would not allow a union in that dis- 
trict. I went out there. At the station I was met by a 
large group of armed thugs. They had made up their 
minds that I should not make a speech that night." Debs 
said he told the leader of the gang that "this would either 
be the beginning of organized labor in Colorado or the 
end of me." 

"They held conference together while I went to a ho- 
tel. That night I made my speech and held one of the 
most successful meetings that it has ever been my privi- 
lege to hold. 

"The next morning I was standing on the curb near my 
hotel, talking with several of the union men. One of the 
men drew my attention to a big, hulking fellow not ten 
feet away. He was the biggest man I ever saw. He had 
a deadly eye. I could see that the fellow had guns in his 
pocket. 

"'See that fellow over there, Mr. Debs?' one of my 
friends said to me. 'Well, he is a sure shot. He was 
never known to miss the man he went after. Last night 
that man stood not ten feet away from your stand all the 
time you were speaking. He has never left you since 
then. He has been following you every step, and he will 
be the last man to see you out of this town,' 

" 'Is that so ?' I said to my friend. I walked over to 
the strong man on the curb and extended my hand to 
him. 

" 'My friends have been telling me that you were at 
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ray meeting last night, and that yoti have been watching 
my movements ever since/ I told him, 

" 'Yes, Mr. Debs, I have. I knew that they were out to 
get you in this burg. I come from Vincennes, Indiana, 
and I know you're on the level with the workmen. I 

made up my mind that any who laid his dirty 

hands on you would be carted out of this here region a 
corpse.' 

"The man blushed to the roots of his hair," said Debs, . 
"when I thanked him for the personal service he had ren- 
dered to me. I have found so many times that it is al- 
most impossible to accurately declare who are our friends 
and who are our enemies." 



SPIRITED AWAY TO PRISON 
Chapter Three 

In this story I want to tell about the extra legal meth- 
ods through which Debs was spirited out of Cleveland, 
where he arrived at 6 :3o o'clock Sunday morning. Noth- 
ing like it ever has been known in the American labor 
movement. 

At 10 o'clock Saturday morning Debs, at Terre Haute, ' 
received a telephone call from District Attorney Wert3 
at Cleveland. Wertz was the man who prosecuted Debs 
last September. Debs was told to come at once to Cleve- 
land, He might come alone, the prosecutor said. 

In spite of the fact that Debs had been at his home 
only a few days to convalesce from a serious attack of 
lumbago, with which he was afflicted at Akron, Ohio, 
at the home of Mrs. Marguerite Prevy, one of his bonds- 
men. Debs told the prosecutor he would proceed to 
Cleveland on the lo o'clock train Saturday night. 

When the Cleveland Saturday evening newspapers car- 
ried the news that Debs was leaving Terre Haute for 
that city, Cleveland Socialists hastily organized a monster 
mass meeting for Sunday afternoon. Dodgers printed in 
scarlet ink announced the meeting for 2 :30 o'clock as a 
protest against the imprisomnent of 'Gene Debs. He was j 
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announced as the speaker for the occasion. The streets 
in the business part were littered with the red circulars. 
As Debs strolled from the restaurant where he had just 
had breakfast with his party to the Gilsey Hotel he tread 
upon these thousands of red printed papers. Despite the 
fact that Debs was hustled out of the city in the morning 
the meeting was held in the "Free Speech Park," dedi- 
cated to the city in memory of the late Mayor Tom L, 
Johnson, That afternoon 15,000 workers marched to 
the city park singing the "Marsellaise." 

At Cleveland there was no one to meet Debs except 
Mrs. Prevy, her sister, Mrs, May Deibei, and John Dei- 
bel. They had all motored from Akron, leaving that 
town before 5 o'clock. 

Debs, Baur, the Prevy party of three and myself took 
an auto to a restaurant for breakfast. Mrs. Prevy went 
to a telephone to get Attorney Morris Wolff, one of 
Debs' lawyers at his trial. He told her he would come 
down at once. Mrs. Prevy said she had not been notified 
by the District Attorney to surrender Debs. Mrs. Prevy, 
with Henry Moscovitz, a Cleveland tailor, were Debs' 
bondsmen. The regular legal procedure would have been 
for the District Attorney to have notified Debs' bonds- 
men to surrender Debs to the marshal's office. Neither 
Mrs. Prevy nor Moscovitz knew Debs would be taken to 
prison so soon until they read of it in the Saturday news- 
papers. 

After breakfast. Debs with his party went to the Gilsey 

House. He wrote a letter while Mrs. Prevy again tried 

to get Attorney Wolff. Shortly before 8 o'clock. Deputy 

Marshal Thomas E. Walsh and Deputy Gauchorte, both 
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of Qeveland, learned, probably tlirough the rqjorter who 
met Debs at the depot, that their man was in the city. 

Mrs. Prevy, who was at that moment in Debs' room 
with J. Louis Engdahl and Alfred Wagenknecht, both of 
whom had Just arrived from the national office of the 
Socialist party in Chicago, protested that she had not 
been notified as a Debs bondsman to surrender him, and 
that the proceeding was irregular. There was a half- 
hour's controversy, during which Deputy Walsh tele- 
phoned to Marshal Charles W. Lapp at the Federal build- 
ing for instructions. 

"I have a mandate from the Unted States Supreme 
Court to take you to the United States Marshal and from 
there to prison," said Walsh to Debs. 

"All right," replied Debs, somewhat weary of the 
wrangle, "I am your man, and am ready to go with 
you." 

Wolff had not appeared, and did not appear. 

While I was talking with Debs in his home at Terre 
Haute Saturday afternoon, a telegram arrived from Sey- 
mour Stedman in Chicago, Debs' chief counsel. Sted- 
man said he was coming to Terre Haute. Theodore 
Debs immediately wired to Stedman that 'Gene was leav- 
ing for Cleveland. 

Debs' other Chicago lawyer was William A. Cunnea. 
Debs' fourth attorney was Joseph W. Sharts, of Dayton. 

In the moment of the greatest single incident in the 
history of the American labor movement, the greatest fig- 
ure in that movement was being kidnaped by deputies 
through extra legal proceedings, and with no one to 
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interpose objection, save a woman, Mrs. Prevy, one of 
Debs' bondsmen. 



Debs was placed in an auto and driven to the Federal 
building, a few blocks away. Half an hour later, or 
about 9 o'clock, he came out of a side entrance between 
United States Marshal Charles Lapp and Deputy Walsh. 
Their pictures were snapped, and Debs, carrying his 
heavy grip, stepped into an auto between his bodyguards. 

It is said, but I have no proof of it, that the car in 
which Debs was placed belonged to "a Cleveland news- 
paper." A reporter for that paper sat with the chauffeur. 
In a few seconds Baur, Wagenknecht, Mrs. Deibel, 
Engdahl, and myself threw our baggage into an auto 
owned by Morris Fried, a Oeveland Socialist. It was 
a huge touring car capable of great speed. The Debs' 
car was a smaller affair. Yet the Debs' car tore through 
the streets, rounding comers sharply, and ignoring all 
traffic regulations. Up one street and down another it 
raced, tore and careened. 

Our car kept up all the way, sometimes scratching the 
paint off moving trolley cars and brushing other speed- 
ing automobiles. For an hour this race continued. 

Traffic policemen waved their arms after both cars in 
frantic, yet futile attempt to stop the mad race. Along 
Euclid avenue, where John D. Rockefeller has his palatial 
Cleveland residence, the Debs car slowed up. The mar- 
shal was showing Debs tlie house in which Tom John- 
son had lived when he was Mayor and getting in bad 
with the big business interests because of his 3-cent street 
car fight 

We ran up to a little railroad station on the Erie near 
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the outskirts of Cleveland, and all bought tickets for 
Youngstown, Ohio. The marshal was surprisedly angry 
when Baur, Engdahl, Wagenknecht and myself bought 
tickets for the same place. 

He then knew we were going to stick to the end. He 
denied he had tried to lose us, but that was one of his 
aims. They wanted to take Debs away alone. They 
didn't want anybody to see. 

On the Erie train we were placed in a private com- 
partment. The marshal then spoke as if he was sorry 
that we had to take three-quarters of the trip on trolley 
cars. That was purely for effect. It had all been 
planned. They knew well enough that if they took Debs 
to Moundsville by a regular route, on either the Penn- 
sylvania or the Baltimore & Ohio, we would telegraph 
ahead and organize speedy demonstrations at every city 
and town on the road. We had our time tables marked 
ready to carry this plan into effect. We meant to give 
Debs a rousing farewell along the line. 

It was not to be. 

The trip was uneventful. Debs told stories of his life, 
the A. R. U. strike, the time when he told the then Gov- 
ernor Knute Nelson to take a trip on the "B" line and 
go to hell, and the case of John R. Walsh, the Chicago 
banker who died in the prison at Joilet. Every now 
and then Debs would turn round to Marshal Lapp, slap 
him on the knee and ask him how he felt. 

At the station in Qeveland I happened to mention 
to Marshal Lapp that his name would go down in his- 
tory for the part he was playing in this great drama. The 
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marshal blushed. It was apparent from his manner that 
he did not relish that sort of fame. 

Just before we reached Youngstown Debs remarked 
that it might take us some time to get to Moundsville. 

"Well, we can make an all day job of it," smiled 
Lapp. "We have lots of time." 

"Oh, yes," rejoined Debs, "we have lO years to get 
there." 

At the little station of the interurban Debs strolled 
about and conversed with first one of his party and then 
another. He seemed to be in the best of spirits. 

"I never felt better in my life. This is the beginning 
of a great event for us all." 

We reached Youngstown at 12:30, and not a soul, 
save one little boy, knew that Debs was in the city. 

In half an hour we were again on a trolley bound for 
Leetonia. From there to East Liverpool, from there to 
Steubenville, from there to Wellsburg, from there to 
Wheeling, from there to Moundsville. We hopped off 
and on interurban cars all day long Sunday, sometimes in 
the sunshine, sometimes through mists and threatening 
clouds. 

No one in the party had eaten a mouthful since early 
morning. At Youngstown the marshals alternated their 
watch over Debs, so they could get a sandwich. No 
thought was taken of Debs. He could wait until the 
end of the journey. He was just a convict; to jail with 
him. 

In East Liverpool I asked Marshal Lapp if we could 
stop long enough to give Debs some dinner. The veteran 
chieftain of the militant movement of the working class 
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showed exhaustion. His face was drawn and his shoul- 
ders a little more bent. There was not a word of com- 
plaint from him. When we bellowed about the kid- 
naping, Debs would only smile and say: "It's all right; 
let them have their inning now; we'll have ours soon." 
Like Christ toting his cross to Calvary, saying: "Father, 
forgive them ; they know not what they do," 'Gene Debs 
was toting his cross to Moimdsville, and forgave them 
who knew not what they were doing. 

We slid across trestles, jolted and jostled along the 
foothills of the Alleghenies, with every now and then 
happy couples getting on and off the various cars on 
which we traveled. They were making merry on a Sun- 
day frolic. Debs, on the same car, was going to prison. 

Just before we got to East Liverpool, about 4 o'clock, 
Debs was so weary he could hold his head up no longer. 
He was sitting with his brother-iu-Iaw. Presently, 
'Gene's head slowly bent toward his breast, and in this 
posture he slept as the car rocked his head from side to 
side. 

Life's grayest shadows hold no sadder picture than 
this. In all the days of our lives, we who went with 
Debs to prison, shall never forget the sad and sleeping 
figure of him with head bent on his bosora, his great 
frame cramped in a straw trolley seat, moving along 
the Ohio valley, with the river flowing at our right, with 
great earth swells rising and falling on either side like 
huge brown waves. 

"It is just another stop," said Marshal Lapp, when 
we reached Steubenville, 

Debs was now awake and alert. He remarked about 
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the dull and drab life of the workers in the small Ohio 
mining villages. Once, pointing to a low, squatty cabin 
on a hillside — the habitat of a miner — 'Gene remarked, 
"That place is a palace to what they have down in the 
Paint Creek region of West Virginia." 

When the marshal said, "It is just one more stop," 
he knew he was lying. It was three more stops. We had 
made five so far. We got into Wheeling about 7 o'clock. 
It was twilight. 

The marshal steered us into a cheap dairy lunchroom, 
seven hungry men. Debs ordered pork chops, brown po- 
tatoes, coffee and bread. It was to be his last meal in 
the world he knew and loved, for all of its sorrow and 
sordidness. I sat next to him and bolted my own liver 
and onions so I might rush a wire dispatch to The New 
York Call. Debs finished half of ray meal. When I 
came back, he said : "Now you are liverless. What are 
you going to do ?" 

The Marshal took Debs' check and paid it. 'Gene 
hastily gathered up one or two checks of his friends and 
paid them himself. 

As he ate in peace and quiet, the two marshals walked 
restlessly to and fro. They wanted to hurry along to 
the prison with their charge. They confessed they were 
tired and weary. How much more so must have been 
Debs, 64 years old, just out of a sick bed, and with a mil- 
lion years of service to the world and its workers 
crowded into his span of life. Shortly before 10 o'clock 
we alighted at Moundsville. The great turrets of the 
prison arose before us like ancient towers. As we 
passed we could hear voices. They were those o£ the 
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prisoners. Lights shot through the steel bars like a 
sieve held over a candle. 

Debs was still toting his heavy grip. He would let 
none carry it for him. And 30 seconds from the time 
that Eugene Victor Debs crossed the threshold of the 
prison, he had been shot through the automatic turn- 
table enclosed in a double set of circular bars. He had 
begun to serve bis term of 10 years. 

Debs was merely told by Warden Terrell that he would 
be expected to obey all prison rules, which do not permit 
Socialist speeches or writing. Debs promised to try 
to obey every rule, saying, "If I transgress, it will not 
be intentional, and I want you to call my attention to 
my error so I will not repeat it." 

We were riding between East Liverpool and Steuben- 
ville in mid afternoon. Now and then the creaking trol- 
ley car would come to a full stop to let on or off pas- 
sengers. Debs looked weary. He gazed out of the win- 
dow at the rolling hills. He was sitting in the little 
smoking compartment with Eaur. The United States 
marshal and his deputy were seated in the compartment 
with Debs and Eaur, Eoth Lapp and Walsh were nod- 
ding their heads. Eaur left his seat beside Debs and 
came back to where Engdhal, Wagenknecht and myself 
were sitting. I left the group and went into the seat 
along side of Debs. We remarked about the scenery and 
then discussed the outrageous methods of the officials in 
spiriting Debs away to prison. 'Gene pressed my hand 
very tenderly, saying: "It is all right, Davy, they knew 
they had to do it this way." 

He then asked me if I had some paper. 
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"I want you to take a statement for me. It will be my 
last." 

These are the words of the great htimanist that I wrote 
on the back of an envelope at his slow and deliberate 
dictation : 

"I enter the prison doors a flaming revolutionist — ^my 
head erect, my spirit untamed and my soul uncon- 
querable." 
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DEES: CONVICT NO. 2253 



Chapter Fous 



Eugene Victor Debs awoke shortly before 6 o'clock 
Monday morning in Cell 51 in the south wing of the 
penitentiary at Motindsville, where he may spend 10 years 
of his closing life. Debs said he slept well. If he did 
so, it was because he was physically exhausted after the 
outrageous trip of the day before from Cleveland to 
Moundsville, about 150 miles, on trolley cars. 

Sunday night, about ir o'clock. Warden Joseph Z, 
Terrell permitted J. Louis Engdahl, Alfred Wagenknecht 
and myself to say good night to Debs in his prison cell. 
We walked the entire length of the south wing of the 
prison and up one flight of whitewashed iron steps to 
the second tier. The warden and the prison physician 
were with us. Debs had been preparing for bed. He 
was partly undressed. With one hand gripping the steel 
bars of his cage, he extended the other through the 
grating and bid us each good night. 

"It is all right, boys; it is all right. I am going to 
sleep the sleep of the just to-night. Don't worry for me; 
don't worry about me. We know what we are about. 
Good night, Comrades; good night. I shall be comfort- 
able here." 
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We slipped away from Cell 51. Throughout the prison 
arose the customaTy chorus of coughing. At that hour 
in prison, coughing is usual. The men are just going 
to sleep, their lungs are rotting, and they must cough. 
The tickling sensation in their throats won't let them 
sleep for several hours after they retire on their steel 
bunks. That is tuberculosis. Sometimes in the incip- 
ient stage, sometimes well advanced. But tuberculosis 
in a prison is as usual as the steel bars. 

Debs really did seem to be in fairly good health and 
excellent spirits. Not for one moment did he waver, not 
for one second. It was just 9:45 o'clock Sunday night 
when he passed through the great iron doors to the 
prison. 

A few moments before he was walking slowly down 
the sidewalk with United States Marshal Charles W. 
Lapp, who brought him to the prison from Cleveland. 

Debs was talking softly, but I heard what he said to 
the Marshal. 

"It is all right. Marshal," 'Gene was saying; "you 
have treated me like a gentleman all the way through. 
I am glad to have met you, and I should not wish you 
to ever feel that you have done me a wrong by bringing 
me here. I understand Just why I am going to prison. 
My Comrades, they all know and understand; it is all 
right; everything is all right." 

Debs' long arm slowly stretched across the broad 
shoulders of the man who was taking him to prison. 
Those Christians who talk of the second coming of Christ 
might have been pleased to have witnessed this little 
scene in Moundsville. They would have seen a real, a 
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living, a breathing, a human Christ, going to his cruci- 
fixion between two bodyguards. An hour later they, 
would have seen him in Gethsemane, smiling and serene, 
awaiting the worst; maybe looking for the best; ex- 
pecting nothing. 

Debs is in prison to-day, actually behind babs, 
despite the hue and cry that went up over amer- 
ica among radicals when he was convicted on sep- 
TEMBER 12 LAST AT Cleveland. They saxd then: 
'They'll never send Debs to prison. They're afraid 
TO lock up Our 'Gene. They won't dare to do it." 

Idle twaddle, mere words, and mostly meaningless, 
save for the wells of sympathy and compassion and 
camaraderie they expressed. But words won't unlock 
prison doors. 

There is an automatic turntable that Debs passed 
through, taking him from the "outside" and placing him 
on the "inside." That turntable works by organized 
power. Mere words won't budge it, and if the So- 
cialists of America want 'Gene Debs to rot and die 
in prison, if they want his flesh to curl up on his bones, 
let them go on talking, talking. Let them decide whether 
it would be best to withhold recognition from the Bava- 
rian Soviet, or let them decide to send greetings to Hun- 
gary. In the meanwhile. Debs will be in prison and all 
the other class war prisoners will still be in prison in 
America, If they are to get out, there must be behind 
them organized power. 

During the sixth lap of the journey from Oeveland, 

Debs turned around for a moment. He was smiling 

sweetly. "If I were to engage in satire, Iwould say 
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HOW STRANGE IT IS THAT I HAVE BEEN ORGANIZING LABOR 
FOR 40 YEARS AND NOW AM BEING TAKEN TO PRISON BY 
UNION MEN." 

It was a crushing blow. It had not occurred to any 
of us in Just that way; but it was literally true. The 
conductors, and brakemen, and firemen, and engineers, 
and motormen — all union men — helped to take Debs to 
prison last night. 

Immediately after we had entered the prison, the 
Marshal "presented the body of Eugene V. Debs to the 
state prison at Moundsville." 

Marshal] Lapp introduced his celebrated prisoner to 
the Warden. 

'Gene extended his hand and, in that half-stooping 
manner of his that is so characteristic of him, he 
grasped the Warden's hand. "I am so glad to meet you. 
Warden," said Debs. The Warden stiffened up a little. 
Maybe he did not like that manifestation of friendli- 
ness. He had been used to meeting skulking men who 
don't shake hands when they enter prisons. Maybe he 
thought Debs was trying to "get in right" from the start. 

Debs was not trying to do or to be anything but a 
decent, simple, human being. It seemed imusual only 
because we are totally unaccustomed to meeting loveli- 
ness and beauty of the kind that Debs radiates, 

"Well, you are a tall man, Mr. Debs." 

"Yes," replied Debs. "Six feet." 

The Warden's manner toward his prisoner was a 

stern kindliness. You meet it often in reformist circles, 

and frequently in churches. It is the sort of kindliness 

that says to you : "You are a lovely fellow. You have 
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brought much happiness to this wicked old planet, bat 
for your pains I shall send you to the stake for your 
own good." That is just the way the Warden impressed 
me. 

There were hasty handshakes between the Marshal and 
Debs. A deputy who accompanied the Marshal was 
anxious to get the job done and return home. It was 
all a day's work with him. 

"Step this way, Mr. Debs," commanded the Warden. 
The little group that accompanied him to the prison — 
Arthur Baur, of Terre Haute; Louis Engdahl of Chi- 
cago, and Alfred Wagenknecht, and myself, were stand- 
ing between the Warden's office and the turntable through 
which Debs must soon pass. 

Smiling, "with head erect, with spirit untamed and 
with soul unconquerable — a flaming revolutionist," Eu- 
gene Victor Debs, "Our 'Gene," kissed each of us. There 
was just a moment's turning back of his head, a smile 
was on his face — his lean, tired face — as he stepped into 
the turntable, which is inclosed in steel grating. A trusty 
turned a lever and wheels began to grind. The turn- 
table swung Debs this way and that for a few seconds, 
imtil it swung itself around automatically to the en- 
trance to the "inside world." 

The Warden called some guard or trusty, by name. 
In a moment the Warden returned. 

He was cordial and bade us come into his office and 
smoke his cigars. Baur was pretty well shaken by the 
experience. He did not Unger, but went back to Terre 
Haute. As he passed throught the iron gates there was 
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an oath on his lips. I knew what it said, and I knew 
what it meant. 

"You gentlemen are all friends of Mr. Debs, I sup- 
pose," queried the Warden, whose head is bald, like 
Debs'. He seems to be a young man, maybe 45, clean 
cut, like a self-respecting; politician who wants to do 
something for the "worthy poor." You know the type. 
We all admitted our friendship and our interest, 

"Mr. Debs will be well taken care of here. Of course, 
we are not going to have Debs on exhibition. We've 
got no monkey house here, but Debs and I will get along 
all right. I know he is a man of great character and 
force and intelligence, and I mean to respect him as 
such. You may say to his friends that Debs will be well 
taken care of." 

We asked the Warden about what he proposed to 
do with 'Gene, to what kind of work he would assign 
him. "Oh, Debs is too old to work here. There isn't 
anything he could do, and, besides, we have enough men 
here to do all the work that is required." The Warden 
had said before that Debs was the 896th prisoner at 
the present time. His number would be Convict No. 
Z2S3- 

"How many letters can he write?" I asked. 

"Well, the rules call for two letters a month, but I 
shall allow Mr. Debs to write as many letters as he 
pleases, subject always, of course, to the prison censor- 
ship. I understand that Mr. Debs has thousands of 
people who want to know how he is faring, and I shall 
let Mr. Debs tell them — in reason." We inquired if Debs 
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might receive newspapers, magazines and books of the 
radical type. 

"Well, now, that would be all right, gentlemen, if Mr. 
Debs only received them. Of course, they could do him 
no harm, but there is some danger of those kind of 
papers getting into the hands of other prisoners, and 
that would not do, for we have some very ignorant men 
I here." 

We all laughed. 

"Well, Warden, here's a chance to reduce prison 
ignorance," we said. 

"Yes, but you know how it is " The Warden's 

voice trailed off. 

"Well, let the papers and books come for a little while 
and we will see how it goes," said the Warden. Finally, 
he seated himself at his desk and asked us to be seated. 

"How old is Debs now?" I told him Debs was 64 
years old. "Well his age alone would be sufficient reason 
for an early pardon for him." So with this tip from the 
Warden, Debs' keeper, we might take some heart, know- 
ing that if we do not get Debs out of prison his age will 
get him out sooner or later. 

"Of course, gentlemen," said Joseph Z. Terrell, the 
Warden, "the regulation visiting days come once a month, 
I but in Debs' case I shall make no rule. Those who have 
a right to see liim may do so at any time. I mean his 
family and very personal friends. But I am not going 
to let hundreds of people in here every day to see Debs. 
^^ That would never do. In reason. Debs may see his 
^B friends, and his friends will be friendly to Debs by not 
^^L abusing the privilege I am trying to extend to him." 
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In a few minutes a reporter for a Wheeling paper ap- 
peared. The words exchanged between the Warden and 
the reporter indicated that they might be political cronies. 
Perhaps the reporter was merely trying to show off to us 
how well he stood in with the officials. 

The reporter, of course, wanted a story. The War- 
den would not let him see Debs, because the great Lib- 
erator had just gone to bed for the night. I ventured 
to tell the Wheeling journalist some of the incidents of 
the trip through the entire state of Ohio. 

Then I gave him the last statement that Debs made 
to me on the way down in the trolley car. It began this 
way; 

"I ENTER THE PRISON IXX)H A FLAMING REVOLUTIONIST, 
MY HEAD ERECT, MY SPIRIT UNTAMED, MY SOUL UNCON- 
QUERABLE." 

The reporter wrote fast. The Warden whistled a 
tune. 

"So, we have a flaming revolutionist in our midst, Doc- 
tor," the Warden said to the prison physician. "Well, 
Mr. Debs may be a flaming revolutionist as long as he 
likes, so long as he doesn't inflame my boys." 

It was amusing to hear this pohtician, who has been 
Warden only since last October, refer to nearly 900 
prisoners as "my boys." I do not know what was wrong, 
but it did not smack of smcerity. 

I told the Warden that tens of thousands of Debs' 
friends and followers on the outside would be watching 
Moundsville. 

Moundsville has now won immortal fame, or infamy, 
which shall I say? The state of West Virginia will also 



be linked with Debs' name in the days to come, when 
children shall read in the school books about this great 
human liberator, this lover of mankind. And in that 
day to come they will wonder — ^they will just wonder 
what a lovely time we must have had back in 1919, when 
society confessed its inherent weakness and wicked- 
ness by placing 'Gene Debs in prison. 
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CONVICT NO. 2253 IS CLERK IN PRISON 
HOSPITAL 
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Who is United States convict No. 2253 at the Mounds- 
ville State Penitentiary ?~ He is Eugene Victor Debs, four 
times candidate for President of the United States on 
the Socialist party ticket, and one of the world's greatest 
liberators. What is he in prison for? Why, he made 
a speech in which he spoke the truth as he saw it. How 
long will he be in prison? Until the workers of the 
United States assert their economic and political power, 
and force the capitalist class to unlock the doors that 
bar him to freedom. 

On the prison records, Debs' occupation is given as 
writer and lecturer, but he is the only convict in the 
state prison at Moundsville who will not be allowed to 
practice his trade or profession. Warden Terrell has 
had several conversations with Debs in which he said 
rather sternly to the 64-year-old humanist that he must 
not under any circumstances attempt to "organize" his 
fellow convicts. The Warden explained to me later that 
Soviets might be all right in Russia, but in Moundsville 
he was the supreme dictator. 

Convict No. 2253 gave the Warden his solemn pledge 
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that he would iwt ''iolate the rules of the prison, and 
when convict No. 2253 gives his word to any man, 
nothing on earth or in. heaven could persuade him to 
break it. 

Debs slept Monday night, noc ir a cage like a wild 
beast, as he slept Sunday night, his fitit in the West 
Virginia state prison, but in a little room iii the hospital 
of the prison, for Our 'Gene has been appoiiit'i'I a hos- 
pital attendant, and he has a separate room to hims.ilf, 
with a white iron bed, newly clothed, a table and a chair, 

Shortly after 11 o'clock Monday morning, April 14, 
Debs was taken from his cell, No. 51, in the second tier 
of the south wing, to the prison baths. He was ex- 
amined by the prison physician, and then donned priscMi 
underclothing, and the prison uniform. But when 
I saw Debs late Monday afternoon the prison garb was 
not unbecoming to him. It was well fitting, and con- 
tained the tiniest check. It is the kind of suit that any- 
body might purchase at a cheap clothing store. 

Warden Terrell explained that he had at first thought 
of placing Debs in the prison library because of his 
knowledge of books and literature, but he did not do 
this because he thought Debs might be too much sub- 
jected to curiosity. As hospital attendant. Debs will have 
a room entirely to himself. The room is of a good size, 
larger than most rooms of the Bronx tenements. It 
is on the ground floor. There are two ample windows, 
one facing the south and one the east. There are no 
bars at his windows. The door is open at all times, and 
Debs has full privilege to come and go as he pleases. 
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He has full and complete access to the prison yard and 
lawns. ' 

When EngdabI, Wagenknccht and myself went to the 
prison Monday we were led by Warden Terrell through 
the turntable. He tcicV us through long, winding cor- 
ridors to the hospiraj section. As we passed, the prison 
druggist was making little pellets. He was a convict 
"in" for rpurder. He looked at us as we passed with a 
furti« look, then went on filling the capsules. 
■ We walked up one flight of stairs. The Warden 
cpened the door of a freshly painted room, and there 
was 'Gene quietly sitting in a low rocking chair, smok- 
ing his pipe and reading a book. At first he did not 
look tip. 

"Mr. Debs, here are )'oiir friends back again to see 
you," said the Warden. 'Gene put his book aside on the 
bed and disturbed the big gray cat that was sleeping by 
his side. 

Greetings were over, and the Warden then told Debs 
that he had free access to the prison library. 

"We have a rule here. Debs, that prisoners must be 
checked up on books they take from the library, but 
we will waive that rule for you. I know you appreciate 
the value of good books." 

'Indeed, I do," said Debs, thanking the Warden, 

We talked a few minutes, and Debs told us that he 
slept "like a log last night," and now felt "as chipper as 
a young goat on a tin roof." 

He laughed good-naturedly as he looked at his prison 

garb and asked us how we liked his new suit. Debs bad 

come to the penitentiary in a new blue serge. He was 
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still wearing the vest of it. He wore bis own collar and 
tie. 

"I have met many fine men here," said 'Gene to us. 
"In the cell right next to mine last night there was a 
man whom I met at McKees Rocks, Pa., many years 
ago. He was telling me his story," 

We walked down the hall with Debs, and he assured 
us that he had had three good meals, and "that, every- 
thing was all right," his usual expression in cases of 
extreme adversity. The Warden made it plain to us 
that he did not wish our visit to be of length. Wc tarried 
a moment while Debs said that he had received a number 
of telegrams from his Comrades in all parts of the 
country. 

All day Monday two Negro convicts were at work in 
Debs' little room, scrubbing the floors, washing the win- 
dows and fumigating it so as to put it in order to re- 
ceive the most celebrated prisoner this country has ever 
fcnown. 

As we passed the door of the room that Debs will 
occupy during his stay. Debs looked in at the Negro con- 
victs at work. 

"The Warden won't let me help you," said 'Gene, "but 
I shan't forget your kind favors." 

"Das all right, Mr. Debs," replied the shorter of th« 
two Negroes, "we mighta had a worse job dan dis." 

The Moundsville prison had just recovered from an 
epidemic of Spanish influenza. One hundred convicts 
were ill and there were two deaths. The Warden seemed 
particularly concerned about 'Gene's health, and ad- 
monished him to take it easy and rest 
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"Remember that I am responsible for your health, 
Debs," said the Warden, "and I want you to leave here 
in as good shape as you came." 

"I will leave here in better shape than when I ar- 
rived," said Debs. He smiled and joked a little and told 
us that he had been treated "excellently." 

Debs would say the same thing were he bound to the 
stake and burned. He would kiss the hand of the man 
who would light the pyre under his feet. 

Just before we entered the prison we met three mes- 
senger boys, and all of them owned they had just de- 
livered messages for Debs. The Warden insisted that 
Engdahl, Wagenknecht and myself take dinner with him. 
We did so. The Warden was interested to learn some- 
thing of Debs' history. 

Warden Terrell told us that 25 years ago he was a 
telegraph operator on the B. & O. railroad when Debs 
was organizing the railroad men in the American Rail- 
way Union. "I remember when Debs went to prison 
at that time," he said. The Warden admitted that he 
had never seen Debs before, but added : "He has a won- 
derful mind, a fine brain and bubbles over with kind- 



As we talked with the keeper of the great liberator 
in his private apartments on the top floor of the prison 
overlooking the Ohio valley and the river that flows at 
its feet, Terrell's little girl romped and played on the 
floor. 

The name of Debs was mentioned frequently, and 
finally the little brown-eyed baby looked up in her 
father's eyes and asked : 
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"Daddy, who is Debs?" 

The Warden blushed. "Ask these gentlemen here, my 
dear. They seem to know better than I !" 

The little girl, her name was Barbalee I think, ran 
over to me and climbed up on my lap. I had just been 
playing "Patty-cake, patty-cake baker's man" with her. 

"Who is Debs?" lisped Barbalee, 

"Debs is a good man, kind man," I told her, "who loves 
all little boys and girls. And all little boys and girls 
kve him, too. If he were up here now he would get 
right down on tlie floor there and play with you." The 
.little girl danced off my lap, and ran over to the War- 
den clapping her hands with glee. 

"Oh, Daddy, Mr. Debs is a kind man who loves little 
children and he plays with them, too ; do you think he will 
ever come upstairs and play with me?" There was 
anxious hope in the sweet voice of the Warden's daughter 
as she put her question. 

The Warden was nonplussed. He did not know how 
to answer this innocent question of his little girl whose 
imagination had been gripped by the simple description 
I had ^ven her of Debs. 

"No, my dear," replied the Warden, "I don't think Mr. 
Debs will ever have time to come up and play with you, 
but you shall see him some day." Barbalee ran back to 
me as though I could rescue her possible playmate. 

"Some day," I told her, "some day, Barbalee, when 
you have grown to be a big girl you will be glad and 
proud that you lived in the same house with 'Gene Debs. 
"Lots of his friends would wish they might say they had 
lived in the same house with Debs." She looked at me 
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wonderingly. Her big, brown eyes were sad and I felt 
that I had given Barbalee just a little pain. 

"I don't know what you gentlemen may think," said 
the Warden at one point, "but I want you all to know 
that I have had no instructions from any one — none 
from the Governor nor from Washington — to show Deba 
any special favors or consideration. What I am doing 
is purely my own affair." 

The Warden seemed to want to impress us with that 
view of the matter. We all had hazarded the guess that 
in the case of Debs unusual consideration would be the 
policy, and that this consideration very likely came from 
high authority. The Warden denied it. The reader may 
judge for himself. The fact is, however, that 'Gene 
Debs was being shown every consideration. His break- 
fa«t and his dinner had been brought to him Monday 
morning and he ate them in his cell. The Warden said 
he wanted to save Debs the first humiliation of walking 
in the lockstep to and from the mess hall. Debs would 
have felt no htmiiiiation in that regard. He felt a little 
bit peeved that all the other 895 convicts were not re- 
ceiving the same treatment. 

While we were all talking in Debs' room the Warden 
spoke about 'Gene's new job as hospital attendant. 

"I am going to do whatever you think is best," said 
Debs. "I want to earn my board here, at any rate," he 
added, and the tall classic frame of the great Socialist 
humanist bent almost double with silvery laughter. 

The book that Debs had been reading was John Reed's 
"Ten Days That Shook the World." I had presented 
Debs with my own copy of that book. 
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"If you ever need a painter," said Debs, "call on me. 
That was my first trade, I may be a little slow at it now, 
but I can leam it in a jiffy." The Warden smiled and 
said: "Good, I may call on you for that some day, Debs, 
but, in the meanwhile, you take good care of your health. ' 
I want you to leave here as well as when you came." 

Tuesday afternoon we journeyed to Moundsville, tak- 
ing the Warden at his word that we would be permitted 
to see Debs whenever we came. The Warden seemed 
stiffer than usual. We asked for pictures of the prison, 
which were given to us. The Warden's manner indi- 
cated that he would refuse to let us again see Debs, so 
we did not press the matter. He merely said : "The mat- 
ter is a closed book now, gentlemen," evidently meaning 
that Debs was Convict No. 2253. Debs is the quietest 
prisoner at Moundsville. He is spending his days learn- 
ing his work under the direction of the prison physician, 
and in a little while he will have full charge of all the 
hospital records. Debs has asked Warden Terrell that 
he be permitted to do some manual labor. 

Before we left the Warden permitted us to leave with 
Debs a box of cigars, a cake of chocolate and a bag of 
apples and oranges. In the corridor we passed several 
convicts painting the banisters. Debs patted each on 
the back. It was a spontaneous outburst of affection 
which he could not refrain from. The Warden smiled. 

In spite of this kindness, in spite of this manifestation 
of official consideration for Our 'Gene, let the workers 
not relax one iota in their efforts to get Debs out of pris- 
on. He is a prisoner behind bars. He cannot come out 
of jail for 10 years, unless the organized power of the 
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working class forces the capitalist class to swing the 
lever of that automatic turntable through which Debs 
passed Sunday night, April 13, 1919. 

Debs knows this as mudi as any. It is liberty that 
Debs wants, and in securing hberty for himself he de- 
mands it for every breathing bemg. As I write this I 
am reminded of Debs' classic statement, printed and 
stated so many hundreds of times. Shall we write it 
again? 

"~^^HILE THERE IS A LOWER CLASS I AM IN 
IT. WHILE THERE IS A CRIMINAL CLASS I 
AM OF IT. WHILE THERE IS A SOUL IN PRISON 
I AM NOT FREE." 
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"REVOLT!" 

BY HASOLS LOED VABirEY 

niTBODUCES A NEW NOVELIST AND A STBIE- 
ING NEW THEME. THE APPEARANCE OP "RE. 
VOLT!" IS A LITERARY EVENT. IT BREATHES 
A NEW SPIRIT INTO AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

HAROLD LORD VARNEY IS THE NOVELIST OF 
THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION. HIS WRITING IS 
PASSIONATE— SWEEPING— TENSE WITH INSPI- 
RATION! 
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a A PEN PICTURE OF THE AMERICAN LABOR 
MOVEMENT. IT IS CROWDED WITH LIVING FIG- 
URES. IT IS A EACDta NARRATIVE OP TURBID 
LABOR STRUGGLES. IT IS A REVELATION OF 
THE I.W.W. IT TELLS THE DRAMA OF BOL- 
SHEVISM. AND IT IS WRITTEN IN TEE SPIRIT 
OF THE PROLETARIAT. SUCH A BOOK HAS 
NEVER BEEN WRITTEN BEFORE. 

400 Pages Cloth Bound, illustrated by WILLIAM 
GROFPER, Price $2. 

From your Book-dealer, or from 

IRVING KAYE DAVIS & COMPANY 
42 West Mtli Street New York 
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EUGENE V. DEBS IS IN PRISON! 

THE DUTY OF THE HOUR IS TO AGITATE, 
THOSE OF US WHO KNEW DEES IVTUST FREE 
HIM. WE MUST RAISE A THUNDER IN THE 
LAND. 

DEBS MUST NOT BE FORGOTTEN. DEBS MUST 
NOT BE LEFT TO ROT IN THE MOULDY DARK- 
NESS— UNREMEMBERED AND UNAVENGED. IT 
IS THE DUTY OF EVERY MAN AND EVERY 
WOMAN TO SPREAD THE STORY OF DEBS— IN 
THE FACTORY, IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD, IN 
EVERY GATHERING OF WORKERS. WE MUST 
TALK DEBS. 

DAVID KARSNER WAS WITH DEBS IN TERRE 
HAUTE, IN CLEVELAND AND IN MOUNDSVILLE. 
HE RODE WITH HIM ON THAT GREY JOURNEY 
TO THE PENITENTIARY; HE TALKED WITH HIM 
AND RECEIVED THE FINAL MESSAGE WHICH 
DEBS SENDS TO HIS COMRADES. AS A FITTING 
REMEMBRANCE, KARSNER HAS WRITTEN THE 
INCIDENTS OF THOSE DAYS IN A BOOKLET, 
'^DEBS aOES TO PI^ISON, " IT IS A PEN PICTURE 
OF REVOLUTIONARY MARTYRDOM, 

THIS BOOKLET, "DEBS GOES TO PRISON" 
MUST BE GIVEN A NATIONAL CIRCULATION. IT 
MUST BE PLACED IN THE HANDS OF ALL 
LOVERS OF LIBERTY. IT MUST BE GIVEN TO 
ALL THOSE WHO STIR AT THE TALE OF THE 
SACRIFICE. IT WILL INFLAME THE FORGET- 
FUL. IT WILL GET UNDER THE SKIN OF THE 
INDIFFERENT. 

PRICE, 25 CENTS. RATES TO BOOK-DEALERS, 
LITERATURE AGENTS, SOCIALIST LOCALS, 
ETC.:— IN LOTS OF 100 at $17.60; IN LOTS OF 500 
AT $80. 

IRVING KAYE DAVIS & COMPANY 
42 West 28th Street >*«>» XotV 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

STANFORD AUXILIARY LIBRARY 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305-6004 

(650) 723-9201 

SQlcirc@sulmaii.stonford.edu 

All books ore subject to recoil. 
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